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of labour in some other person. It is, therefore, un-
safe to endorse Mr. Ruskin's declaration that " It is easier
to determine scientifically what a man ought to have
for his work, than what his necessities will compel him

to take for it11 *

The only definite attempt to substantiate this claim
of a scientific basis of wages, and therefore of exchange,
is the reference to a physiological standard of " cost,"
the clearest expression of which is contained in a letter
addressed to the Pall Mall Gazette in 1867 :2 " Let any
half-dozen London physicians of recognised standing
state in precise terms the quantity and kind of food, and
space of lodging, they consider approximately necessary
for the healthy life of a labourer in any given manufac-
ture, and the number of hours he may, without short-
ening his life, work at such business daily, if in such
manner he be sustained. Let all masters be bound to
give their men a choice between an order for that
quantity of food and space of lodging, or the market
wages for that specified number of hours of work." In
considering Mr. Ruskin's doctrine of " intrinsic value,"
attention has already been called to the just, scientific
instinct which leads him to resolve both "cost" and
"utility" into their physical equivalents.3 Here, too, as
in many other instances, we find expert economists fol-
lowing in his footsteps. The writers of the ablest
modern treatise upon industrial reform advocate, as the
basis of our wage system, the recognition of a National
Minimum, "determined by practical inquiry as to the
cost of the food, clothing and shelter physiologically

1 Unto this Last, p, 90.

2 Reprinted in "Arrows of the Chace," ii. 97.

8 Stiprat ch. iii, p. 57. intensity
